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The Educational Histories of Some 
Young Women Prisoners 


NANCY NEWELL 


study was undertaken at the Massa- 
chusetts State Reformatory for Women at 
Framingham, as a result of deep concern for 
the youthfulness of many of the prisoners there. 
Most of these girls are weak but not hard, 
spoiled and selfish but not vicious, discouraged 
in the battle for a livelihood although not in- 
capable of earning a living. They are mature 
in body, but immature in mind. They are the 
most hopeful group in the institution because 
the most plastic, but in this lies also their great- 
est danger, for during their incarceration they 
have ample opportunity to learn more skilled 
techniques of crime from more experienced 
technicians. Therefore, the reformatory is under 
the necessity of overcoming the defections of 
early education while combating the effects of 
intramural instruction of a practical and yet 
fascinating nature. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, who was appointed 
to the superintendency of the Reformatory for 
Women in 1932, brought to Massachusetts not 
only a generous and understanding sympathy for 
the erring, but a scientific training acquired in 
part at Harvard University, and a technique of 
treatment for delinquents developed during her 
experience as Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles. Her genius lies in the fact that 
while administering a complex institution, in- 
mgurating scientific research, and setting up a 
Program of training for both staff and inmates, 


she finds time for the human contacts without 
which there could be no vital achievements. 

The medium of therapy in this institution is 
the ordered routine of a normal working day 
and wholesome activity in leisure hours, with 
progressive opportunities for freedom as self- 
discipline develops. To approximate normal liv- 
ing is the goal, in order that the prisoner may 
emerge by carefully planned gains into the trial 
period of parole. For non-working hours a di- 
versified program has been set up for the de- 
velopment of physical health, educational prog- 
ress, avocational interests, and recreational ac- 
tivities. One of the most interesting groups is 
the Hi-ho Club, which is composed of about 
ninety inmates who are under twenty-one years 
of age. Its purpose is recreational, and its pro- 
gram consists of indoor games and an occasion- 
al hike over the 360 acres belonging to the in- 
stitution. 

To a former teacher of adolescents, the sight 
of these youngsters in normal and wholesome 
activity is a challenge to educational curiosity. 
They are less than five years beyond the age of 
compulsory attendance at school; they have pre- 
sumably spent one-half of their twenty years of 
life under public educational supervision. How 
does it happen that before the age of legal re- 
sponsibility they have been sentenced to jail, 
photographed and fingerprinted as criminals, 
and handicapped at the threshold of life with 
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prison records? If some of these minors are 
hopelessly incompetent as members of society, 
it seems that they should have been segregated 
and protected before catastrophe and disgrace 
had overwhelmed them. What is the responsi- 
bility of the school, the only institution that 
touches every life and has universal opportunity 
to detect incipient character defects ? 

The material for this study consists of ninety- 
three cases of women at the age of twenty-one 
or younger, who were registered as inmates of 
the reformatory during the month of January 
1934. These constituted the total of the younger 
group (107 in all) whose school records were 
sufficiently complete and reliable to have value. 
Cases were studied by means of questionnaires 
which could be filled out after personal inter- 
views and later checked and verified by records. 
A number of trained social workers assisted in 
the collection of facts. 

The age groups of the women of the study 
show no trend, all ages being about equally 
represented, but the age grouping of a full year’s 
commitments emphasizes the value of investi- 
gating the background of the younger women. 
The predominance of youthful offenders in the 
year’s commitments and the steadily diminish- 
ing numbers with increase in age as shown in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Cor- 
rection for the year ending November 30, 1933, 
indicates that either the young people improve 
and learn to live acceptably in the community, 
or they become crafty enough to keep out of the 
clutches of the law. Indisputably, they learn, are 
educable, and with proper training might have 
avoided the stigma of criminal records. Girls of 
fifteen and sixteen are sometimes sentenced to 
the reformatory. Usually, they are children who 


have been able to dominate their environments 
by tantrums until they have encountered the law, 
Re-education and modified environment ordin- 
arily make them socially tolerable. 

In approaching a study of the offenses of our 
young group, a brief analysis of feminine crim. 
inality in general may be helpful. Crimes may 
be classified as those against persons, against 
property, and against public order. The first two 
classes constitute the various crimes recognized 
in any organized society. The third class repre. 
sents offenses against the more subtle sensibilj- 
ties of public opinion and are regarded with 
varying degrees of indignation or indifference, 
according to the moral pretensions of the com- 
munity. Women prisoners do not represent the 
most vicious type of criminal, if we may judge 
from a recent report* which classifies men in 
state penal institutions as guilty of crimes against 
person and property in about 90 per cent of the 
cases, and women as thus guilty in about 14 
per cent of the cases, while 86 per cent of these 
latter have been incarcerated for crimes against 
the social order. Of the ninety-three women of 
this study, fourteen were convicted of crimes 
against person and property (abandoning child, 
larcency, breaking and entering, arson) ; forty 
were sex offenders, and thirty-nine were com- 
mitted for social disorders. 

Without attempting to establish the responsi- 
bility of the various social agencies for these 
youthful offenders, let us begin an examination 
of pertinent educational factors in their lives. 
The intelligence level of criminals and the de- 
linquent propensities of the mentally deficient 
have been much discussed with reference to edu- 


* Annual report of Commissioner of Correction for 
the year ending November 30, 1933, page 56. 


TABLE I 
CLassiFICATION BY I.Q. AT 16 YR. AND 14 YR. MATURITY 
LQ No. of Cases 
16 yr. Norm 14 yr. Norm 
Superior 110 u 4) 16) 
ae tn 20f 24 Normal anf 43 Normal 
Dull Normal 80-90 15 23) 
Borderline 70-80 anf 4 Dull rf 4 Dull 
Ienborile i . 27 Deficient : 10 Deficient 
93 93 
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cational programs and penal treatment. In con- 
sidering a group whose problem is primarily 
social, the norm which is representative of the 
whole adult population is more suitable than 
that adopted by the educational world, but as the 
problem under consideration in this study is 
both social and educational, the group of young 
prisoners has been classified under both norms 
for the convenience of both viewpoints. See 
Table I. 

From the educational viewpoint the normal 
group is never a problem. There are, however, 
sixty-nine cases included in the dull group, more 
than two-thirds of the total number studied, The 
main educational problem, therefore, is that of 
the dull but not necessarily deficient pupil, who 
learns slowly but adequately provided she is 
given suitable opportunity, but who becomes 
confused and discouraged in a program timed to 
the pace of normal and superior children. The 
minor educational problems are those of the 
defective and the superior. 

Of interest, also, is the age at which formal 
schooling was begun. Of the ninety-three cases, 
four entered school at age four, sixteen at age 
five, forty-four at age six, eighteen at age seven, 
eight at age eight, and three at age nine. By far 
the largest number entered at first grade (sev- 
enty-seven) , only fourteen having the advantage 
of kindergarten, and one each entering the third 
gtade and the special class. A fact of somewhat 
related interest is the number of school systems 
each woman had attended. This varied from 
twenty-five who stayed in one system to one who 
attended nine, but the significant average of the 
group was three. If moving about is a deterrent 
to consistent school progress, this factor has 
significance. In addition to the regular schools, 
twenty-four of these women had attended some 
sort of correctional school previous to this com- 
mitment. 

In a group of pupils two-thirds of whom are 
mentally dull, one would expect to find a good 
deal of retardation and repetition of grades. It 
was, however, a surprise to find great incon- 
sistencies between the I.Q. level and school 
Progress, and the analysis of these inconsistencies 
throws some light on the subsequent failure of 
the girls to meet life acceptably. The extent of 


the responsibility of the schools for recognition 
of individual problems and for providing some 
means of adjustment is, at present, a matter of 
educational policy. 

Examination shows the average number of 
repetitions of grades to be two. While the mean 
1.Q. decreases consistently in inverse ratio to the 
number of grades repeated, the range of I.Q. is 
practically the same for those who repeated, no, 
one, two, three, or four grades, indicating at 
once that factors other than mental ability must 
be operative both in retardation and promotion. 
The brighter pupils who were too much retarded 
had changed schools more frequently than the 
dull who were accelerated ; they had attended an 
average of 3.7 school systems, while the accel- 
erated had attended 2.3. The retarded group 
included two pupils who had attended French 
speaking schools for six and seven years. No 
foreign speaking schools were represented in the 
accelerated group. The retarded pupils, although 
they were of higher level of intelligence, com- 
pleted an average of 6.8 grade, while the duller 
pupils attained an average of eight grades. In 
the matter of behavior reports, not one of the 
ten retarded girls had an unqualified “good,” 
but the accelerated dull group produced seven 
good records. Handedness inclined to a greater 
proportion of left dominance in the retarded 
group and right dominance in the accelerated 
group. Physical disabilities and foreign speaking 
homes were more numerous among the retarded. 
The most significant items for this study are 
behavior and handedness, both of which will be 
discussed later. 

The chief factor to be emphasized at this 
point is that ten out of the entire group of ninety- 
three cases were pupils of normal or superior in- 
telligence, good educational material, who were 
not only seriously retarded but also showed 
marked behavior problems during the school 
period. 

The ultimate educational levels which were 
achieved by the group are shown in Table II at 
the top of the next page. 

About two-thirds of the group progressed 
beyond the sixth grade and nearly one-half went 
beyond the seventh grade. Slightly more than a 
quarter entered high school (ninth grade), but 
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TABLE II ma 
Frnat Grape ATTENDED of 
No. of Cases bel 
Grade No. of Cases Av. 1.Q. Range of 1.Q. Progressing Beyond 6 
2nd I 82 ' 
3rd 1 74 4 
4th 6 70 60-102 In 
5th 8 88 71-122 pri 
6th II 83 10-100 66 doc 
7th 21 90 49-119 45 ch 
8th 19 91 67-128 26 | 
gth 13 100 82-120 13 . 
10th 10 100 76-128 
11th 2 go 86- 93 wo 
12th re) me 
Jr. Col. I 132 - 


Average 7.4 grades or middle of Eighth Grade 


only one graduated. The range of 1.Q. shows the In tabulating the following reports a division 
same wide spread as in the repetition of grades. was made at the end of the sixth grade, which 

In order to gauge the clearness of memory of normally marks the close of childhood and the 
early school years, each girl was asked to give the beginning of the pre-adolescent period. The tool- 
mames of her first four teachers and to say subjects and mechanical skills of education have 


whether or not she liked each. Sixty-five girls had been acquired, and at the seventh grade or junior ai 
liked their first grade teachers; sixteen had dis- high school, choices can be made of divergent of | 
liked them; fifty-two remembered their names. courses according to the ability and taste of the F 
No relation could be found between clearness of _ pupil. ce 
memories and either 1.Q. or stability of school The table below reveals a heavy proportionof F 
life. poor scholarship which in itself is a symptom of F ,,. 
kee 
TABLE III iol 
Scoot Recorp the 
Number of Cases atte 
Good Fair Poor No Report Total clas 
Scholarship twe 
Through 6th Grade 21 34 36 2 93 whe 
After 6th Grade 9 17 36 3 66 F 
(Better after 6th Grade than before 4) fact 
(Worse after 6th Grade than before 24) ne 
(Consistently Poor 16) o 
(Consistently Good 9) thir 
(Consistently Fair 10) defe 
(No Report 3) fror 
66 

Attendance os 
Through 6th Grade 55 14 17 7 93 h 
After 6th Grade 26 7 16 17 86 ran 
(Better after 6th Grade than before 7) abst 
(Worse after 6th Grade than before 13) ad 
Conduct disc: 
Through 6th Grade 48 25 12 8 93 hen 

After 6th Grade 16 6 66 


30 14 2 
(Better after 6th Grade than before 5) hy 
(Worse after 6th Grade than before 15) liber 
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mal-adjustment and carries with it implications 
of discouragement, failure, discontent, and re- 
bellion against uncongenial tasks. Thirty-six girls 
(38 per cent) were educational problems in the 
elementary grades—an early warning, indeed! 
In contrast to low scholarship stands the sur- 
ptisingly good conduct record indicating the 
docility of unhappy children and the custom of 
schools to consider only troublesome behavior 
as bad. 

After the sixth grade the record is consistently 
worse. Dull pupils, poorly equipped in funda- 
mental skills, become hopelessly confused in the 
advanced subjects and the independent work 


Handedness and its relation to educational dis- 
abilities such as reading, spelling, and writing, 
has been widely discussed in professional pub- 
lications. The normal incidence of left-handed- 
ness is considered to be about 7 per cent of boys 
and 4 per cent of girls. Some investigators have 
set the figure as high as 12 per cent for both. It 
is therefore surprising to find thirty-eight girls, 
42 per cent of the group, who show left-handed 
tendencies. Even when only those who were 
originally left-handed are considered, the pro- 
portion is 23 per cent. The implications of this 
phenomenon for delinquency should be a matter 
of further and intensive study. 


TABLE IV 
INTELLIGENCE AND GRADE LEVEL OF LEFT-HANDED 


Group No. of Cases 
Left-handed 14 
Ambidextrous 22 


required in higher grades. Except in the larger 
city schools, there is little opportunity for choice 
of courses, and the laggards fall behind in the 
pace which is set to prepare able students for col- 
lege. The independent spirit of the maturing 
child asserts itself, but failing in approved out- 
lets, applies itself to anti-social ends. The law 
keeps the laggards in school, but the society that 
makes the law provides no suitable training for 
them. Only eight girls had the opportunity for 
attending a trade school; five were in special 
classes; five attended continuation school; 
twenty-three were sent to correctional schools 
where they had vocational training. 

From the standpoint of health, an important 
factor, this group appears to have a definite 
handicap. Thirty-six reported serious sickness, 
thirty-one had difficulties with vision, twelve had 
defective hearing. In thirty-three of the homes 
from which these women came a foreign lan- 
guage was spoken. This condition is an educa- 
tional handicap especially in the upper grades 
where vocabulary becomes more complicated and 
abstract. The foreign-speaking home also denotes 
a clinging to national customs and old-world 
disciplines which do not harmonize with free 
American ways. The clash between generations 
is intensified especially in questions of social 
liberty, courtship, and marriage. 


Av. 1.Q. Av. Grade Level 
101 Middle of Eighth Grade 
94 ss * ™ = 


In the group of fourteen left-handed cases, 
four were of superior intelligence, seven were 
normal, one dull normal, and three borderline. 
Their average 1.Q. was 101. All but four were 
capable of completing twelve grades but their 
average attainment was less than eight. 

In the group of twenty-two ambidextrous 
cases, five were superior, and the average I1.Q. 
was within the normal range; yet the grade level 
is about the same as that of the entire group of 
ninety-three cases including the large proportion 
of dull and deficient cases. See Table IV. 

The problem is to discover why a group 
selected for left-handed tendencies should show 
a higher intelligence than the main group but 
should have made no further progress in school. 
The number is too small to establish any con- 
clusion, but the suggestion is strong that read- 
ing disability of the type previously mentioned 
is involved here and that further study might 
throw considerable light on the relation of left- 
handedness to retardation and negativistic be- 
havior. 

The educational fate of the twenty-six girls 
who entered high school was of particular in- 
terest as disclosing what opportunity was offered 
to students at this level. Of the high school 
courses taken by twenty-six students, six were 
college, three were general, and seventeen were 
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commercial. One girl finished her secondary edu- 
cation but not in the public high school. The 
students who elected the commercial course 
chose it as the only available training which 
would prepare them for employment. Few of 
them were fitted for stenography and took only 
the courses in salesmanship and simple clerical 
processes. 

Eight girls who did not reach high school 
level attended trade school. Although the ninety- 
three girls of the study were typically of the 
class which must become self-supporting during 
adolescence, they had given little consideration 
to vocational fitness and showed no evidence of 
having had any guidance in this respect. Only 
sixteen girls had had any objective in view dur- 
ing the educational period. Of the sixteen voca- 
tional choices during school, six were for domes- 
tic service, five were for stenography, four for 
nursing, and one for missionary work. Twenty- 
three girls had earned money while in school 
at such occupations as housework, care of chil- 
dren, selling in the five-and-ten-cent-stores, 
factory labor, berry picking, and carrying dinner 
pails. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The social failure of these young people is a 
problem not only of the responsibility of the 
individual for her own character, but of the 


community for permitting the existence of cop. 
ditions which contribute to such failure. 
ciety must be aroused to these dangers and tp 
the necessity of eliminating them by establish. 
ing a better system of living. The burden of t¢. 
sponsibility for training an intelligent citizen. 
ship, and for eradicating anti-social elements, 
falls upon public education as the one social 
agency that touches every life and has unique 
opportunity for discharging the obligation. In 
order to train efficient citizens, the public school 
must offer an extended program suitable to the 
practical and non-academic character of the 
new influx of pupils. As vocational competence 
is a major factor in successful living, prepan- 
tion for self-support is an important respons 
bility of education toward those who must enter 
occupational life early. For girls there is a great 
need of scientific training in household arts and 
care of children, both for vocational use and 
for the improvement of standards of home life 
in the community. In order to render effective 
service in education for citizenship, a complete 
and thoroughly professional system of guidance 
is needed involving medical, psychological, and 
social services. Girls under twenty-one who are 
not considered by law sufficiently mature and 
responsible to vote should not be committed to 
prison as criminals. 


A New Honorary Member 


N DECEMBER SEVENTEENTH at the Har- 

vard Faculty Club, Alpha Eta chapter con- 
ferred honorary membership in Pi Lambda 
Theta upon Dr. Abigail Adams Eliot. At the 
same ceremony several other women were re- 
ceived into active and associate membership in 
the fraternity. Dr. Eliot is particularly notable 
for her connection with the nursery school move- 
ment in the United States. To her are generally 
credited its beginnings and much of the en- 
thusiastic assistance which has given it such im- 
petus. Dr. Eliot received the Bachelor's degree 


from Radcliffe and the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard Uni- 
versity. She has spent considerable time in Eng 
land, studying social problems in Oxford and 
London, and teaching in the Rachel McMillan 
Nursery School and Training Centre in London 
for a time. At present Dr. Eliot is Director of 
the Nursery Training School of Boston. She is 
also Lecturer in Education at Wellesley College 
Pi Lambda Thetans the world around will bk 
happy to welcome Dr. Eliot into the fraternity. 
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Recent Research by Members of 
Xi Chapter 


ELIZABETH MECHEM CUNNINGHAM 


Research Assistant in Child Development 
University of Michigan 


— interesting studies have been com- 
pleted at the University Elementary School, 
University of Michigan, by members of the local 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. Xi chapter oc- 
cupies the unique position of having the chap- 
ter room located in the research wing of the 
school, where it is possible to keep well in- 
formed concerning projects under way in con- 
nection with this school of education unit. In 
addition, several full- or part-time positions, 
either research or teaching assistautships, have 
been awarded to graduate student members who 
have utilized the facilities of the school in col- 
lecting data for theses or term papers. 

Among the most interesting of these studies 
is that of Myrtle Bevan’ (Firestone) on Interest 
Trends of Kindergarten Children. Mrs. Fire- 
stone conducted the study as teacher of the 
kindergarten group. She has since been ap- 
pointed supervising principal. She became in- 
terested in attempting an application of a 
time-sampling technique to see if the complex 
behavior of kindergarten children would lend 
itself to such analysis. Child activity, as 
stimulated by material environment, was the 
behavior unit selected for study. Child activity, 
after a period of preliminary observation, was 
subdivided into seven categories: art, books, 
blocks, codperative play, household activity, 
workshop, and diffuse activity. Subjects included 
children ranging in age from 414 to 514 years. 
Data were collected over a period of three 
months (March, April, May, 1932) and the 
work was continued until the group record 
showed a total of ten hours’ observation on 
each child. A unit of measurement was de- 


*Bevan, Myrtle S.: Interest Trends of Kindergarten 
Children. Unpublished Master's Thesis, University Ele- 
mentary School Library, University of Michigan, Jan- 
vary, 1934, 
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fined as participation in any one of the activi- 
ties listed in the category of possible responses 
—-participation by a child during an observation 
five minutes in length. A child was given only 
one score per five-minute interval. 

Results were summarized according to their 
use in serving four distinct purposes: (1) the 
evaluation of scores on the basis of constancy, 
(2) the investigation of group trends in kinder- 
garten play activities, (3) the determination of 
relationships between activity scores and other 
factors, and (4) the study of individual differ- 
ences in interest trends. 

Measures of relationship showed that activity 
scores remained fairly constant over a period of 
three months, expressed as Pearson r coefficients 
ranging from .73+..07 to .98-+.00. Also it was 
found that 120 five-minute records taken when 
children were observed simultaneously yielded 
measures sufficiently reliable to be used in de- 
scribing individual cases. The Spearman-Brown 
Prophecy Formula was employed with the re- 
sult that reliability close to one could be secured 
for all categories if the number of observations 
were increased from 120 to 180. 

Group trends in kindergarten activity as re- 
vealed by the children studied showed that the 
children, on the average, made use of art ma- 
terials 30 per cent of the time observed; 29 
per cent of the time they spent in codperative 
play; 12 per cent, with workshop materials; 11 
per cent, with blocks; 6 per cent, with household 
activities; 5 per cent of the time they did 
nothing at all, while to books they gave but 4 
per cent of their free play time. 

Activity scores in relation to sex and other 
factors revealed interesting trends. Boys pre- 
ferred codperative play to any activity using ma- 
terials and chose other categories in the order 
named: blocks, art, workshop, household ac- 
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tivity, and diffuse activity. Girls preferred art 
materials, followed by codperative play, work- 
shop, household activity, books, diffuse activity, 
and blocks. 

When related to other factors the following 
correlation coefficients were obtained: 

1. Interest in art materials decreased with age 
(r— .33 + .13). 

2. Interest in codperative play increased with 
age (r.41 + .12). 

3. Interest in household activity and doll play 
showed a slight tendency toward an inverse 
relation with mental age (r— .42 + .12). 

4. Codperative play showed a correlation of 
.33 + .13 with Division III of the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule B 
for Problem Tendencies. 

5. Codperative play also correlated positively 
with fight contacts (.51 + .11). 

A wide range of individual differences in in- 
terest trends was found. Activity patterns of 
certain children were seen to be representative 
of average kindergarten behavior, while others 
served to illustrate unusual interest trends in 
play activity at the five-year age level. 


MUSICAL PERFORMANCE IN CHILDREN AS 
RELATED TO PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Another interesting study was made by Olga 
Wright,? music teacher at the University Ele- 
mentary School, now teacher in charge of the 
third grade. The purpose of the study was an 
attempt to devise for children some sort of a 
measure of musical performance based upon 
three separate factors: musical ability, musical 
background, and personality performance in 
music. Some attempt was also made to relate the 
devised measure to other data concerning 
mental, physical, or personality characteristics of 
elementary school children. Subjects comprised 
the children enrolled in the second, third, and 
fourth grades of the University Elementary 
School. Measures of musical performance in- 
cluded the battery of Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Musical Talent Tests combined with a part of 
the Seashore record on pitch discrimination, a 

*? Wright, Olga: Musical Performance in Children 
as Related to Personality Factors. Unpublished Mas- 


ter’s Thesis, University Elementary School Library, 
University of Michigan, September, 1935. 


musical questionnaire for securing information 
concerning the child’s musical background, and 
a tating scale for judging ‘Personality Charac. 
teristics of Musical Performance” in recital, 
Supplementary data included age, intelligence 
quotients, Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Problem 
Tendency scores, and Marston Introversion- 
Extroversion scores. 

General trends from the data collected can 
herein only be suggested, details of which may 
be seen in the original paper. It was found that 
mean scores on all measures of musical per- 
formance progressively increase by grades, 
Scores from the three measures of musical per- 
formance were then combined into a single 
measure, since correlations between the possible 
pairs were sufficiently high to justify such a step. 

Spearman p correlation coefficients were also 
computed between the composite rating of five 
raters on the Personality Performance Scale with 
that of the sixth rater in the person of the music 
teacher herself, this value being .77 + .049. 

There were no noticeable sex differences on 
the three musical measures. Musical perform- 
ance scores were then related to the supplemen- 
tary data by computing Spearman p coefficients 
for all pairs. These values were .82 + .039 be 
tween musical performance and age; a slightly 
positive value of .28 + .074 between musical 
performance and intelligence quotients. Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman and Marston’ scores 
seemed unrelated to musical performance, the 
coefficients being —.14 + .117 and .04 + .120 
respectively. Haggerty-Olson-Wickman and per- 
sonality performance scores were found to cor- 
relate .30 + .073, slightly higher than that 
resulting from the pairing with the total musical 
performance, but still not of great significance. 

Miss Wright concluded that there seemed 
some justification for the application of the de- 
vised measures, the musical questionnaire, and 
the personality performance scale on the basis 
of their close resemblance to the Kwalwasset- 
Dykema-Seashore distribution of scores, the lat- 
ter being of already established reliability and 
validity. In addition, the expected result show- 
ing improvement in upper grades was obtained 
from the objective application of the devised 
measures. 
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DRAMATIC PLAY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


Margaret Kirkpatrick,* teacher in charge of 
creative arts, chose the dramatic play of the 
preschool child as the subject for a study of the 
creative expression of young children. Personal 
information upon group, sex, and individual 
differences in types of play, play-group size, and 
constancy of characters impersonated were con- 
sidered. Subjects included children enrolled in 
the junior nursery and kindergarten groups in 
the University Elementary School. The time- 
sampling technique was employed, the observa- 
tion period chosen being that of the morning 
indoor free play time. One-minute samples in 
definite sequences were decided upon; and 
record sheets were devised for purposes of ob- 
jectivity. Play behavior was divided into six 
types: 

1. Household Activity 

2. School Activity 
3. Civil Occupation 
4, Animal Impersonation 
5. Fairy Play 
6. Locomotor Activity 


Individual records were also kept for type of 
participation, character impersonated, type of 
play, group size, and leadership. Additional re- 
lationships were determined among play types, 
and such factors as Marston Personality Test 
scores, sex, age, intelligence, group size, co- 
operation, and leadership. 

To summarize the findings briefly, it was 
seen that the highest incidence of dramatic play 
occurred in the senior nursery group where the 
mean age was fifty months. There was an initial 
increase and subsequent decrease in dramatic 
play with chronological age. The girls participat- 
ing were of slightly higher intelligence than the 
boys. There were a few noticeable age and sex 
differences noted in types of play. The size of 
gtoups in which children play seemed to in- 
crease with age, the Spearman correlation be- 
tween group size and age being .763. The char- 
acters impersonated by the children showed an 


"Kirkpatrick, Margaret: The Dramatic Play of the 
Pre-school Child. Unpublished Master's Theses, Uni- 
versity Elementary School Library, University of 
Michigan, June, 1935. 


increase in number as well as diversity in ac- 
cordance with the maturity of the individual. 
In summarizing the relation of total partici- 
pation in dramatic play to other measures there 
was no correlation with art expression scores, a 
slight relation to codperation. Significant sex 
differences were found in leadership tendencies, 
the girls rating high on leadership having low 
scores in total participation, while the opposite 
is true of boys. Girls ranking high in participa- 
tion in play were more intelligent than high- 
ranking boys, although their average intelligence 
exceeded that of the boys by only 5.7 points. 
There were no other significant inter-relations. 


MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NuRSERY SCHOOLS 


The writert devised an instrument for 
measurement of attitudes toward nursery schools 
after the method of L. L. Thurstone in his well- 
known attitudes studies concerning current so- 
cial, religious, and economic issues. The method 
of equal-appearing intervals was employed, the 
problem being to construct a scale showing the 
distribution of attitudes in the form of a fre- 
quency distribution in which the base line repre- 
sents the whole range of attitudes from those 
most favorable to nursery schools to those most 
opposed to them. An eleven interval scale was 
chosen as illustrated: 


Extremely Extremely 
opposed to Neutral favorable to 
Nursery Nursery 
Schools Schools 


eo t2t 3+} @€ 3 © FF FF @ 


One hundred sixty-four statements concern- 
ing Nursery Schools were then collected from 
the literature, written statements of parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, or research workers in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, and from random 
remarks collected by the writer through conver- 
sational channels. These statements were sub- 
mitted to 100 judges for allocation along the 
selected scale. Returns from judges were then 
tabulated so that each statement had a numerical 


“Cunningham, Elizabeth Mechem. “The Measure- 
ment of Attitudes Toward Nursery Schools.” Journal 
of Experimental Education, Vol. 111, December, 1934, 
88-96. 
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value which was the median position of that 
statement as placed by all judges. 

Reliability values were obtained by correlating 
rankings of the first fifty judges with those of 
the remaining fifty, this Pearson r coefficient 
being .978, and that for the whole instrument 
(Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula) being 
988. 

Ambiguous statements were eliminated on the 
basis of semi-interquartile range, or Q-values. 
The four statements were chosen at each scale 
position which had the lowest Q-values. Since 





there were but two statements assigned to scale 
position six, the final scale contained forty. 
two statements, four from each of the eleven 
scale positions except the sixth, where but two 
were assigned. Retained statements were divided 
into Form A and Form B to provide brief in. 
struments of measurements, and for the pur. 
pose of obtaining reliability values. The com. 
pleted scales along with keys for scoring, and 
descriptions of such obtained scores wer 
printed, and are available at the research office 
at the University Elementary School. 





Founders’ Day Celebrations 


Oo: ESPECIAL significance in the twenty-fifth 
year since the founding of the fraternity 
have been the Founders’ Day celebrations this 
fall. Some of those reported to date are the 
following: 

Beta and Mu joined at Cortland, New York, 
a midpoint, on November 22 in a beautiful 
banquet attended by about forty members, 
among them the national keeper of records, 
Kathryn McGuire Williams. 

Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and Chicago Alumnz 
gathered on November 10 to honor especially 
the national president, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 
and also the Founders. About sixty guests were 
present. 

Nu and Central Ohio Alumnz honored Miss 
Goodykoontz and the Founders on November 
zi. 

Pi and Spokane Alumnz jointly celebrated 
Founders’ Day in fitting style with Miss Ruth 


West, honorary member, and Miss Katherine 
Bryden, of the faculty of Washington State Col- 
lege, as speakers. 

At Columbia, Missouri, on November 14, Al- 
pha, the original group, and Central Missouri 
Alumnz joined in a very elaborate banquet and 
celebration in which forty-four members pat- 
ticipated. Special guest of honor was Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, one-time national president 
Rho chapter was hostess on November 16 to its 
own members, guests from Alpha Epsilon, and 
New York Alumnz, and especially Miss Kathat- 
ine Foulke, first national corresponding secte- 
tary, who was the principal speaker. A vey 
impressive ceremony honoring the founding 
chapters followed Miss Foulke’s address. 

Alpha Theta celebrated the first Founders 
Day since its installation in inimitable fashion 
by inviting as special guests Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz and Miss Katharine Foulke. 
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News of National Note 


1 LAMBDA THETA is very happy to announce 

the election of Dr. Dora V. Smith, associate 
professor of education at the University of Min- 
nesota, as the new president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Miss Smith is 
pethaps best known for her work in making the 
National Survey of English Teaching in 1932 
and for her general interest and activity in bet- 
tering English instruction all over the United 
States. 

She is the second member of Epsilon chapter 
to have this honor, for in 1928-29, Miss Rewey 
Belle Inglis, then head of the English depart- 
ment in the University of Minnesota High 
School, held the same position. 

In order that she might compare the meth- 
ods of teaching English in several London 
schools with those used in certain large cities 
in the United States, Miss Ruth Normann, for 
three years instructor in English at University 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is leav- 
ing for England about December 15. Miss Nor- 
mann is one of two students at the University of 
Minnesota to have received the A.A.U.W. Fel- 
lowship for 1935-36. She is at present working 
toward her doctorate to be granted her by the 
University of Minnesota upon the completion 
of her study. 

Dorothy Andrew, who received her Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Minnesota in June 
1935, became instructor in psychology in the 
Pennsylvania College for Women at Pittsburgh 
this fall. She is teaching courses in general and 
social psychology, as well as in educational psy- 
chology and mental hygiene. 

Miss Florence E. Scott, assistant professor of 
English language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, presented a paper on 
“Sit Robert Howard as a Financier” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, held at Stanford Univer- 
sity, November 29 and 30. The paper presented 
a picture of Restoration standards, showed How- 
ard’s skill and dishonesty as auditor of the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer, and indicated the source 
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of revenue which enabled him to assume a ma- 
jor position in the affairs of the Theater Royal. 
The material came chiefly from unpublished 
documents in The Public Record office in Lon- 
don. 

Miss Ruth West, honorary member of Pi 
Lambda Theta from the Spokane Alumnz chap- 
ter, was invited by the New York Herald Trib- 
une to attend a forum on “Contemporary Af- 
fairs.” The forum, which was the fifth con- 
ference of its kind, was held in New York City 
from October 15 to 17. Women representing 
many vocational interests from various parts of 
the United States were chosen to attend the con- 
ference. Miss West is well known as a student 
and authority in the field of social studies. She 
is the author of United States history textbooks. 

Miss Grace Hood, a life member of Lambda 
chapter but for several years associated with Ep- 
silon, has this last year accepted the position of 
head of the home economics department in the 
University of Manitoba at Winnipeg. Miss 
Hood took her M.A. degree at Columbia and 
her Ph.D. at Minnesota in 1934, presenting as 
her thesis a study of the relationship of pre- 
requisite courses in chemistry to undergraduate 
home economics courses. While in Minnesota, 
she was acting chairman of the department of 
home economics for one year and was in charge 
of adult education in home economics in Minne- 
sota. 

After having taught general psychology at the 
University of Minnesota for one year, Grace 
Holmes of Epsilon has accepted a position in 
rehabilitation work with the State Department 
of Education. Miss Holmes is a graduate (1929) 
of St. Catherine’s, St. Paul, and took her doc- 
torate at Minnesota in 1934. 

Miss Ivol Spafford of Nu chapter, for fifteen 
years supervisor of home economics education 
in the Alabama State Department of Education, 
has come to Minnesota this year to be one of 
a group of eight specialists who are engaged in 
evaluating the entire program of the general col- 
lege recently set up at the University of Minne- 
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sota. Miss Spafford’s work is in connection with 
courses dealing with immediate personal rela- 
tionships and home and family living. Her rank 
is associate professor of euthenics. The contribu- 
tion of home economics to general education was 
the subject of Miss Spafford’s dissertation for 
the Ph.D. degree which she received from Ohio 
State University last year. Her book, Funda- 
mentals in Teaching Home Economics, pub- 
lished last spring, has been receiving unusually 
favorable reviews. Thirty-six colleges and univer- 
sities have adopted this book as a text, indicat- 
ing that it fills a real need in the curriculum of 
home economics education. 

To discover the needs, abilities, and interests 
of each individual in order to plan with him for 
a suitable educational and vocational future is 
one of the aims of Miss Kathleen B. McConnon, 
of Epsilon chapter, who is this year an instructor 
and research counselor in the general college, 
University of Minnesota. Miss McConnon 
(Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1935) is one 
of two counselors working at present under a 
Rockefeller grant in the general college. “We 
are also to describe the adolescent animal in the 
university habitat,” said Miss McConnon, and 
then explained that the two aims are met by 
a combination of basic test evidence and frequent 
interviews with the students. The counseling di- 
vision is an intrinsic part of the college unit in 
individualizing education. 

At a luncheon on Saturday, November 9, in 
South Bend the Northern Indiana Alumnz chap- 
ter was installed with the national president, 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, officiating. This group 
consists at present of thirty-one interested mem- 
bers from several cities in the northern part of 
the state who have been holding meetings for 
some time. 

Miss Alice Mary Conner of Rho chapter, a 
teacher in the New Haven High School, has re- 
turned from a year of teaching in the George 
Speier School at Enfield, twelve miles out from 
London. She was an exchange teacher through 
the agency of the English Speaking Union. 

Miss Mary D. Reed, Theta and Indianapolis 
Alumnz, professor of elementary education at 
the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, is one of a committee working to revise 


the state course of study in reading. 

Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, Delta and New York 
Alumnz, professor of Latin at Hunter College, 
editor and author, has been greatly occupied in 
the recent Bimillennium Horatianum as national 
chairman of the committee on plays and pageants 
of the American Classical League. She was the 
principal speaker at the Western Section of the 
New York State Teachers Association, Classics 
Division, at Buffalo on November 1. On No. 
vember 30, Dr. Lawler addressed the classics 
section of the Association of Colleges and Se. 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and Mary. 
land at Atlantic City on the subject, ‘Enter the 
Ghost—Some Problems of Latin Dramatics.” 

Miss Eva S. Schairer, associate professor of 
home economics and director of home economics 
of the University of North Dakota, spent the 
summer traveling in England and Scotland. 
While in London, Miss Schairer attended the 
Sixth International Scientific Management Con- 
ference. 

Miss Dawn Logan, Ph.D., is professor of 
English at Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Dorothy D. King has been promoted 
from teacher in the Chicago Avenue Elementary 
School, Columbus, Ohio, to principal of the same 
school. 

Miss Edith Keller, state supervisor of music 
for Ohio, had charge of the music section at 
the N.E.A. meeting in Denver, Colorado, in 
July. 

Miss Agnes Wilhelm, teacher at Fieser School, 
Columbus, Ohio, spent the past summer visit- 
ing relatives in Alsace-Lorraine. 

Miss Myra Neunherz, teacher of Spanish, 
Central High School, Columbus, and Miss Bet- 
tha Schillfarth, teacher of music at the same 
school, spent the past summer in travel and study 
in Mexico. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Walker, Ph.D., has been 
appointed to the tax commission of the state 
of Ohio. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
NOVEMBER 7, 8 and 9, 1935 


Pauline Camp, supervisor of special education 
in Madison, Wisconsin, was chairman of the 
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section on Education of Crippled Children. 

Delia Kibbe, State department of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and a member of Lambda 
chapter, talked in the intermediate grade section 
on “Guidance in Reading.” 

Gladys Borchers, professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, associate member of Alpha 
Beta, was chairman at a panel discussion on a 
suggested course of study in speech. The Speech 
and English sections combined for this meeting. 

Zoe Bayliss, assistant dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Alpha Beta chapter, was 
chairman of the section for deans of women. 

Ethel Mabie, director of curriculum, public 
schools, Madison, Wisconsin, Alpha Beta chap- 
ter, talked at the kindergarten-primary section on 
“Recent Trends in the Activity Movement.” 

Among the sectional chairmen elected for 
the 1936 meeting is Mrs. Margaret Balch, 
teacher in the Draper School, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and an initiate in Alpha Beta this fall. 

Mary A. Potter, supervisor of mathematics, 
Racine, Wisconsin, was elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Education Association. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES 


Helen Jamieson, Alpha Beta, director of 
physical education for women, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, talked at the 
Southwestern Minnesota Education Association 
on October 24, on ‘Physical Education in Pri- 
mary Grades’’ and at the conference of Lutheran 
Colleges in America at Northfield, Minnesota, 
November 30, on “Fitting the Program to the 
Individual.” 

Gertie L. Hanson, Alpha Beta, junior high 
school critic, State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, talked on “The Geography 
Assignment” to the grade teachers of Stevens 
Point on November 13. She is also giving an 
extension course in regional geography with 
eighty-seven teachers enrolled at night school. 

Rachel Salisbury, Alpha Beta, assistant in 
English, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis- 
consin, talked at Southwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in October on “What to Do 
for the Weak Freshman.” 

Alice R. Wahler, Alpha Beta, home economics 
instructor in the high school, Beaver Dam, Wis- 


consin, talked on ‘Textile Testing” at the local 
Woman’s Club. 

Alice Brady, Alpha Beta, director of cur- 
riculum, public schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
has talked on many problems in the elementary 
school at institutes and teachers’ meetings. She 
has talked in Janesville, Elkhorn, Marinette, East 
St. Louis, Madison, and Two Rivers. 

Dora Rude, Alpha Beta, supervisor of adult 
education, Racine, Wisconsin, Vocational School, 
has talked on adult education to many county 
home-makers clubs and other groups. 

Mary A. Potter, Alpha Beta, supervisor of 
mathematics, Racine, Wisconsin, talked on ‘The 
Human Side of Mathematics” at the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in Denver, 
June, 1935, and at the High School Conference 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, on 
November 22, 1935. 

Rose E. Parker, Alpha Beta, professor of 
education, State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, talked at East St. Louis, October 9, on 
“Social Studies in the Elementary School” and 
at several county institutes in Illinois this fall. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ALPHA BETA MEMBERS 


Gertie L. Hanson is the author of “A Junior- 
Senior Evaluated Reading List in American His- 
tory,” Bulletin of State Teachers College, Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Waterman’s book on rhythms will 
be released by A. S. Barnes and Co. soon. She 
has also written an article for an early issue of 
Childhood Education. 

Orpha Wollangck and Mrs. Laura T. John- 
son have just completed Book III of a series of 
practice books in elementary English. They are 
published by the E. M. Hale Co. and called 
Learning Cycle Practice Books. 

Susan B. Davis, author of Wisconsin Lore, is 
completing a manuscript on pioneer history, Old 
Forts and Real Folks, to be published soon. 

Dorothy Greenleaf is the author of one of the 
unit study booklets published by American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc. It is entitled Growth of Cities. 
Miss Greenleaf also contributed to Childcraft, 
a series of books for teachers, published by the 
W. F. Quarrie Co. 

Ethel Mabie is one of the authors of Elemen- 
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tary English in Action (Bardwell, Mabie, Tres- 
sler) for grades three, four, five and six, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Co. She had an ar- 
ticle “‘Releasing Language Power,” in the April 
1935 Elementary English Review, and also wrote 
the chapter on “Language” for the parent series 
of Childcraft, W. F. Quarrie Co. An article “Free 
Speech for Children” will appear in the January 


issue of Childhood Education. 

Helen White’s second novel Not Built with 
Hands was published by Macmillan Co. lag 
spring. Her first novel was Watch in the Night, 

Rachel Salisbury, author of Better Work Hab. 
its for ninth graders, has now completed a simi- 
lar practice book on study skills for use in 
college. It is published by Scott-Foresman Co, 


The Journal Editor Needs 


Your Cooperation 


News ITEMS 


yy JouRNAL should carry important in- 
formation about you in its “News of Na- 
tional Note” section. Pi Lambda Theta members 
seem much too modest, or perhaps too busy, to 
report facts concerning their achievements with- 
out urging. Know now therefore that you are 
being urged to report on such matters as the 
following: 

Have you recently received a promotion ? 

Have you been elected to a new position? 

Have you written a book ? 

Have you published an article ? 

Have you received special recognition in the 
recent award of a degree? 

Have you delivered an address ? 

Have you been elected to some office in a 
“learned society ?” 

Have you aided in some study or survey? 





Lost LIFE MEMBERS 


A recent check of Life Members of the frater. 
nity revealed some names without identifying 
addresses or chapter affiliations to guide in a 
follow-up. Will any reader who can furnish 
either or both facts for any of the following 
write the editor, Genevieve Knight Bixler, 5715 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago? 

Zella V. Brown May O. Mackintosh 


Gail Buckmaster Della Palmer Means 


Frances Deming Irene Pretz 


Marie Diebel Harriet Penny 
Laura Geer Helen Rublen 
Ruby Hove Ruth Tisdale 


Dora P. Handy 
Margaret Jones 


Elizabeth Lieberman 


Ruth Tangurud 
Frances Tait 


Elizabeth C. Weiss 
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Of Special Interest to Members 


THE ANNUAL MIDWINTER BANQUET 


N SAINT LoulIs at the Coronado Hotel on 
I Tuesday, February 25, at 6:30 P.M. members 
of Pi Lambda Theta will assemble for the annual 
banquet held in connection with the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. The price of 
the dinner will be $1.65. Make your reservations 
well in advance by writing to Miss Mabel E. 
Boss, 911 Locust Street, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, national president, is 
planning a dinner program that will be inspir- 
ing. The dinner itself will be attractive and 


appetizing. The occasion will be an inviting op- 
portunity for the renewal of friendships and 
stimulating professional contacts. A very large 
attendance is expected from nearby chapters. 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and a member of 
Pi Lambda Theta, has accepted an invitation to 
be present as one of the guests of honor. 

Mark your calendar now and write your 
friends to meet you at this reunion. Each year 
it becomes more distinguished in its attendance 
and more delightful in its program. 


THE FRATERNITY HISTORY 


In the twenty-fifth year since the beginnings 
of Pi Lambda Theta, it is appropriate that an 
excellent history of the fraternity has been made 
available to chapter groups and interested mem- 
bers. First introduced at the time of the Biennial 
Council in late August, these histories have al- 
teady been used widely by the more interested 
and practical chapter officers. The most popular 
use to which they have been put is that of inform- 
ing new members of fraternity ideals, progress, 
and personalities. Some groups have invested in 
a sufficient supply so that each initiate is given 


a copy at the time she accepts the invitation to 
join Pi Lambda Theta. Others merely lend copies 
from chapter archives. Members in the field may 
order single copies from the newly appointed 
Executive Secretary, Kathryn McGuire Williams, 
22 Morrill Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, at fifty cents the copy, but if an order of 
ten or more copies is placed, the price per copy 
becomes thirty-five cents. Mention your chapter 
affiliation even if you order only one copy, so 
that your chapter may have credit for your pur- 
chase. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Executive Committee has by 
recent unanimous action chosen Kathryn Mc- 
Guire Williams as its Executive Secretary. Mrs. 
Williams is already known to a considerable 
number of members. She is a member of Mu 
chapter. In 1931 as president of her group she 
was the official delegate to the Biennial Council 
and returned to Cornell as first member at large 
of the National Executive Committee. At the 
conclusion of that two year term she was elected 
national Keeper of Records, which office she 
still occupies. She now adds to her responsibili- 
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ties and opportunities for service by accepting 
further duties. These will be gradually taken 
over from other national officers. For the present, 
Mrs. Williams will continue her connection with 
Cornell University, but a changed location is in 
prospect and will be properly recorded in future 
issues of the JOURNAL. The other members of 
the Executive Committee who have come to value 
highly Mrs. Williams’ qualities of efficiency, 
clear thinking, and charm, are enthusiastic about 
her willingness to accept the Executive Secre- 
taryship. 
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ELIGIBILITY PROBLEMS 


Shannon Pettinger, member at large, is making 
progress on a study of the eligibility problems 
of chapters of the fraternity. Several groups with 
more pressing problems connected with adjust- 
ments in the marking systems of universities and 
other administrative modifications, have de- 
scribed their difficulties for inclusion in the 





study. It is essential to the value and adegu 
of the completed study for all groups to suf 
memoranda on this interesting subject. Evolt 
occurs in education quite as truly as in plantgj 
animals, and Pi Lambda Theta will be the 

ready to adjust to changing requirements if 
may be accurately forecasted. . 











